LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

much; the Samoans, in common with other native
races who have not been too well treated by the whites,
had learned to protect themselves by an armour of re-
serve and diplomacy, and they seldom accepted any
foreigner's advice unless it recommended to them the
course which they were already disposed to follow. As
Mr. Whitmee, who knew the islands well, said:
" There have been paragraphs in British papers repre-
senting Mr. Stevenson as being something like a king
in Samoa. I believe I have seen it stated that he might
have been king of the islands had he wished. That
was simple nonsense." (And, I may add, nonsense
which irritated Stevenson more than almost any other
idle rumour.) "But he was respected by the natives
as a whole, and by many he was beloved."

His work was given at first entirely to the "letters"
which were constructed out of the notes and journals
of his voyages, and were themselves in turn the rough
material of which he intended to compose his great book
on the South Seas. l' To get this stuff jointed and mov-
ing " was his first aim, but never did he labour to so
little purpose. Some seventy "letters" in all were
written, and his contract with Messrs. M'Clure was
fulfilled; but the strain of production was excessive,
and the result satisfied neither the author nor the public.
The "bargain was quite unsuitable to his methods,"
for one thing;l for another, the material was unlimited
and his knowledge was always increasing. Instead of
the entertaining book of travels, full of personal interest
and excitement, and abounding in picturesque descrip-

1 yailima, Letters, p. 55.
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l, did not amount to very
